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RevoLutTion or REForm. 


The changes that have taken place in the pro- 
fession and its Council have, during the last four 
years, been many and distinct. Whether the changes 
are for good or ill, they have been approved by the 
profession at large, which has at three consecutive 
elections put aside men opposed to them and elected 
representatives pledged to carry out a definite pro- 


gramme. Probably nine-tenths of our members now 


approve the changes which have been made, and con- 
sider them useful and much needed reforms. The 
other tenth look upon them with suspicion, call 
them revolutionary, and hope that they will prove 
unworkable and impracticable. 

There is nothing remarkable in all this. It must 
ever be that changes displace men and interests ; 
and that reforms which are too long delayed and too 
hotly opposed give rise to some friction and heat, 
which is misnamed revolution by the losers. 
Revolution never occurs until the old régime becomes 
unendurable, and it may reach this point either by 
tyrannous activity or by slothful indolence. No one 
will accuse the Council of four years ago of undue 
activity. The majority of its members believed 
that our profession had reached such a pitch of 
perfection that no changes could improve it, and they 
also apparently believed that all the intelligence 
and honesty in our ranks existed within the num- 
bers of the Council and the Examining Board. 
They had a rude awakening from their Rip-van- 
Winkle slumber, and one cannot repress a feeling 
of mild pity for some of the harmless old gentlemen 
who cannot yet realise the march of time and the 
progress of events. 

At the annual dinner of the Yorkshire Veterinary 
Medical Association Professor Williams gently 
lectured his “children” upon the dreadful things 
which had taken place. He expressed his opinion 
that “ The latter acts of the Council had had in 
them more revolution than reform.” No one 
to have been terrified, because every one 
- tthat the two words were interchangeable and 

at their relative positions in the sentence might 

canrrereed without meaning more than a mild 
erence of opinion. Professor Williams has 
are been consistent ; he opposed all change 
will continue to do so. Ina year or 

® he will consistently oppose any change of what 

© now calls revolution, 
nine were two specific subjects to which the 
is “agp 7 exception. The four years curriculum 
sola os : ooked upon the extra year simply as a 
for the student, because the 
ae could have been reached in three years.” 
perience of the Council was that candidates 


| for the diploma had failed in large numbers to reach 
the desired standard in three vears,and many teachers 
concurred in the opinion that it could not be done 
in the time. 

“The abolition of the “dual appointment” is the 
other change, reform, or revolution, to which the 
Professor objected. ‘He maintained that the 
abolition of the dual appointment was absurd, but 
at the same time he gave the members of Council 
credit for doing the best they could for the pro- 
fession.” 

Everybody knows why the change was made, and 
it has not before been characterised as absurd. It 
was found that when one-third of the Council con- 
sisted of examiners it was impossible to get matters 
connected with the examinations properly enquired 
into. Since 1844 the Court of Examiners had been 
a little imperium in imperio pursuing its duties un- 
guided and untrammelled by any regulations. Irre- 
sponsible to anyone except the Council, and forming 
the strongest party on that body, it simply declined 
interference, refused to listen to criticism, and stood 
aloof in its consciousness of superiority and invulner- 
ability. This is all altered, and the examing board 
is now amenable to control like other human 
institutions. 

Perhaps it is not well to take post-prandial ora- 
tory too seriously, and we have no doubt the Council 
will good-naturedly forgive all the Professor’s ad- 
verse comments in view of his last remark that “ he 
gave the Members of Council credit f»r doing the 
best they could.” What more can mando? ‘The 
Council did their best—but Professor Williams 
thinks their best was absurd. 


Next Execrion. 


The time of the election of Members of Council 
depends upon the date of the Annual General Meet- 
ing. This year our Annual Meeting will be held 
not in May, but on the first Wednesday in Jane, so 
that the election of representives will be a month 
later than usual. By the New Charter Vice- 
presidents will be appointed only from the elected 
members of Council, so that six extra vacancies will 
require filling up. Death and resignations add 
three more seats, so that with the six retiring mem- 
bers not less than fifteen members of Council will 
have to be elected. 

Those societies who only meet quarterly will do 
well to remember that their candidates must be 
chosen between now and the middle of May. No 
burning questions are now before us, and fherefore 
personal qualifications may be accepted as the best 


recommendation for candidates. 
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inside. I elicited that she had been treated for 


CASES AND ARTICLES. years. I told the owner that nothing but a very 

uanamenend severe operation would do any good, and he replied 

that “I might do what I liked with her—kill or 

QUITTOR. cure.” I operated upon this case in the same way 

By Epwarp G. Jonynson, M.R.C.V.S., Sheffield. | as described by Mr. Dacre and I was astonished at 
the quick recovery it made; in a few weeks it was 


The profession is indebted to The Veterinary 
Record, amongst many other things, for the advan- 
tage afforded us by the reports of proceedings of 
Veterinary Medical Associations, etc. In the issue 
of January Zlst there is an account of a recent 
meeting of the Lancashire Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation with an interesting and valuable paper by 
Mr. Dacre referring to ‘‘A Radical Operation for 
Quittor.” Taking, as I do, a particular interest in 
surgery, 1 read the report with much satisfaction 
because it was an instance which clearly demon- 
strates a means by whichour profession may advance. 
What I mean is that as a professional body and in 
the advancement of our scientific knowledge, the 
great advantage of these papers read at Society’s 
meetings and duly reported in The Record is incal- 
culable. This particular instance is a case in proof. 
Here we havea certain treatment introduced as new, 
and yet the bringing of the matter forward soon 
disillusions those who imagined it new. Even at 
the meeting Mr. Thompson and others explained 
that “ they had done similar operations ” and doubt- 
less many others in the profession like Mr. 
Farrow and “An Old Glasgow Student,” could 
say the same. Still, it must be admitted that just 
as in that meeting, so outside in the profession there 
are many to whom the treatment alluded to by Mr. 
Dacre will be new. Hence the benefit of these dis- 
cussions! Through this means information other- 
wise restricted to a few may become the possession 
of all who care to know, and the mistake of wasting 
time by experimenting on old systems supposing 
them to be new will be obviated, and we can each 
start out from a standard of general knowledge upon 
a subject, feeling satisfied that we are really explor- 
ing new ground. ‘To meet, therefore, and compare 
notes, and keep our Record “up to date” is, I con- 
tend, a modus procedendi which all true veter- 
inarians, having regard to the status of our pro- 
fession both as a science and a body, must consider 
of great importance. 

The nomenclature of the disease “ quittor ” is like 
many others misleading. It implies (to the non- 
professional mind, of course) that it is a constitu- 
tional affection such as “ carbuncle” whereas, of 
course, it is always a fistulous wound caused by in- 
jury—we speak of anal, scrotal, lachrymal fistula-— 
why not of coronal or pedal fistula. 1 don’t mean 


quite cured, and during the past ten years it has 
never broken out again and the mare has bred 
several valuable foals and worked regularly. 

I thought I had got an infallible treatment for 
quittor — but, alas! eaxperientia docet — cases 
differ, as I think even Mr. Dacre will agree. Still 
in many cases operators will find the treatment very 
successful—but not in all, as Mr. Dacre would lead 
us to suppcse—for one could easily describe cases 
where the process would be useless and other treat- 
ment necessary, as a mere matter of commor. sense 
judgment. Take for example the following: An 
old tramway horse sold as useless—a long standing 
case of quittor. I found it had always been treated 
at the coronet. Examination revealed old suppura- 
ting corn connected with quittor. I opened several 
sinuses above into one conduit passage, secured 
drainage by passing seton through to below, 
ultimately treated entirely from below, and a cure 
quickly resulted. It is obvious that Mr. Dacre’s 
treatment would be useless in cases of this kind. 

Again, another inference to be drawn from Mr. 
Dacre’s paper is that quittor always results from the 
existence of a piece of dead tissue, usually in the 
lateral cartilage, resulting in the discharge there- 
from finding its way to the outside by the formation 
of one or more sinuses. Probably Mr. Dacre doesn’t 
mean this, but I say it is an inference to be drawn 
from his remarks, and is therefore somewhat mis- 
leading. He says (referring to this piece of pale 
green tissue) that he has no doubt it is the cause of 
the persistence of the disease. and no doubt it is; 
but not a primary cause. We are led to suppose 
that this piece of dead tissue is the direct result of 
external injury ; and so in a few cases it is, and in 
these the discharge doubtless originates from this 
centre. But in the vast majority of cases, although 
this diseased tissue may exist, it is not originally 
there at all, and its presence is capable of a totally 
different explanation. For instance, in cases 0° 
quittor following suppuration, cotns, pricks, sand- 
cracks, etc., the explanation, I take it, is that when 
pus exists in the region of the coronet and it cannot 
find its way out it gravitates downwards and in- 
wards by an ulcerative process, forming ®@ tr 
which continues its course until stopped by a wall o 
solid tissue such as the cartilage, etc. Having got wd 
this, it still works slowly by ulceration, attempting 
to get through this wall. When the sinus ' 


o that there is anything new about so naming it, but a , k 
AMS more correct view of these cases would thus be’con- | obstructed by this solid substance the pus !s chee om 
48 i veyed to our clients. and turns back, and as a consequence a small absces 
ht) As regards the operation described by Mr. Dacre, | is formed at the upper end of the sinus aga!n, a 
ben ff I may say that I have often operated in the same | when this points and bursts the discharge 's kep 4 
a way and found it very successful. About ten years | through the sinus from the excavations, S° to - 
ting \ ago I had a very bad case brought to me. It was a going on at the face of the cartilage below, hem 
MOR het mare the farmer had bought in the town for twoor| when the opening occurs externally the ee a 
aie fs three sovereigns. He said “she was going to be shot | process in the cartilage become arrested — nn 
: batt: as incurable.” The fistula was in the near hind foot, | there being no longer the same hurry for the P 
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pass on that way, still the cartilage becomes exten- 


sively deceased often. Thus :— 


1. The piece of dead tissue in many cases is not 


due directly to external injury. 


2.. The discharge does not originate from the 
diseased tissue which constitutes a sort of cul-de- 
sac formed by the arrested progress of the sinus as 


described—but 


8. The piece of dead tissue is » secondary and not 


a primary condition. 


In proof of this we have the cases of quittor as 
an after-effect of corns, pricks and sandcracks, etc. 
where the pus, not finding its way out, travels in the 
way previously described until you finally get the 
piece of dead tissue referred to by Mr. Dacre. 
Again, it will be found where several sinuses exist 
(in some cases) that these terminate in a cul-de- 
sac wherever the sinus ends on account of coming 
in contact with asolid obstruction. For instance, I 
recently had a case of quittor resulting from injury 
by falling shafts—in this you would expect dead 
tissue from direct injury. An abscess formed, and 
ultimately two sinuses; one ran backwards and 
downwards, the other ran forwards round the 
coronet and suddenly turning down the wall con- 
tinued round the margin of sole and wall, preserving 
its tubular condition, and finally ending in a little 
cul-de-sac at the toe, with the same pea green tissue, 
but no prick or other injury there. This case 
yielded to ordinary surgical treatment ; it is quite 
obvious that Mr. Dacre’s operation would be useless 
in such a case. 

lf the dead tissue existed primarily we should 
reasonably expect all sinuses to emanate therefrom, 
but this is not so in many cases. We often find be- 
sides these sinuses other short ones; these are new 
ones, not yet come to an obstruction. And to show 
that even where the dead tissue exists it is generally 
due to resistance of the sinus, we find that in old 
and more serious cases the sinus has attained its 
object and worked its way through the cartilage as 
referred to by ‘ Old Glasgow Student.” 

I contend, therefore, that we must not regard 
quittor as always associated with dead tissue, 
although it very frequently is so, nor that it should 
be treated by one operation. The rational course 
1s to deal with each case according to its indications; 
bearing in mind that the removal of all dead tissue, 
whether existing as a primary or secondary condi- 
tion, and the securing of effectual drainage, consti- 
tutes our proper course. Mr. Dacre’s process is a 
useful addition to the general knowledge, and will 
be found an excellent method in cases to which it 
applies. Credit is especially due to Mr. Dacre, the 

ancashire Veterinary Medical Association, and The 

ecord for extending the information that the 
et band will stand handling more severely 

4n was supposed. I sincerely trust that the out- 
come of this subject being brought to the front will 
result in more relief to suffering animals and more 
Cures of quittor, 


TUBERCULOUS DEPOSITS. 
By J. C. Everest. 


On Friday, February 10th, 1 was sent to make a 
P.M., on the body of a heifer which had been found 
dead that morning. ‘The cowman had stated that 
he had noticed nothing amiss last night, but that 
the animal had eaten as usual of bran, cake, and 
straw chaff. 

On opening the abdominal cavity I found the 
rumen distended with gas and food, and the abo- 
masum and duodenum highly inflamed. The heifer 
was about seven months gone with calf. 

On examining the thoracic contents I found un- 
doubted signs of death by asphyxia; the lungs and 
right side of the heart being engorged with venous 
blood. Attached to the mediastinum, pleura, 
cesophagus and trachea were large numbers of 
tubercular growths; three or four of them being of 
enormous size. One, which was attached to the 
cesophagus and aorta, was as large as a good-sized 
pine-apple, and there was a cluster of three the size of 
large oranges connected to the trachea where it 
branches off into the two mein bronchi. Their 
walls were hard and fibrous, and on section I found 
them tv contain caseous matter, which in the larger 
ones was floating in a greyish turbid fluid. 

On enquiry I discovered that the animal had had 
an attack of tympanitis about a fortnight previously. 

The conclusion I came to was that death was the 
result of asphyxia due to the compression of an 
already over-crowded thorax, by a tympanitic 
attack. The growth of the foetus doubtless aided 
in accelerating death. 


TOTAL EVULSION OF THE HORN IN A COW, 
WITH FRACTURE OF THE HORN CORE, 
By C. F. Hurrorp, M.R.C.V.S., Haslemere. 


I was called on July 12th last to a valuable short- 
horn cow, which bad been bleeding very copiously 
froma fracture of the left horn core, with total 
evulsion of the horn. I found the horn core wholly 
exposed, and a fracture ut a distance of three inches 
from the top extending three-fourths of the way 
through the core. I enquired how long the horn 
had been off the head, and was informed that it had 
been found in the shed 10 hours ago, I sent for 
the horn, examined it to see if it had been in any 
way injured, and finding it had not, determined to 
endeavour to replace it. After cleansing the core 
from the mass of coagulated blood with which it was 
covered, and sponging it over with an antiseptic 
solution of hyd. perchlor, I adjusted the fracture 
and replaced the horn, having washed it also in the 
solution and lubricated the interior of it with car- 
bolised oil. Considerable difficulty was experienced 
in working the horn down to the base of the core 
on account of the swollen condition of the parts and 
the irregular conformation of the horn, but by care- 
ful manipulation this was ultimately aceemplished. 
The base of the horn was now dressed with tow 
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saturated in carbolised oil, and maintained in posi- 
tion by means of a bandage and wooden splint 
attached to the base of both horns to afford more 
support. I had the cow staked in a meadow to 
prevent her rubbing it. There was no appreciable 
increase of internal temperature, and no loss of 
appetite, the cow appearing to suffer very little, if 
any, incouvenience from the accident. ‘I'he seat of 
the fracture was hot for a few days. The dressing 
was changed three times, and un July 27th there 
was scarcely any sign of an injury having occurred 
to the horn atall. It being quite firm at its base 
and the animal evincing no pain upon manipulation, 
I removed the dressing and splint. At the present 
time the cow is perfectly well, and the most scrupu- 
lous observer would fail to detect any sign of there 
having been any displacement at all. 

The object of this record is to draw attention to 
the length of time which had elapsed between the 
horn displacement and readjustment, and the perfect 
re-union of the injured parts. 


THE NATIONAL VETERINARY 
BENEVOLENT AND DEFENCE SOCIETIES. 
By Tuomas Greaves, F.R.C.V.S. 


I have much pleasure in reverting to the above 
societies; partly to remind the members of my pro- 
fession that there exists such societies in our midst, 
and also to lay before them the importance and value 
of the same. 

In The Veterinary Record for Dec. 10th, 1892, 
pose 341, will be found the report of the Annual 

eeting, showing the object, work done, and the 
present position of the society. We have now over 
£3363 in hand. Inthe same journal, Dec. 24th we 
are indebted to the Editor fur honourable reference 
(in the editorial) to these societies, for which we beg 
to tender him our best thanks, and to which we 
earnestly call the attention of every member of our 
profession, for it is evident to everyone of us that 
none are safe now-a-days from actions at law, neither 
are we from fatal accidents to ourselves, or sudden 
death, and if we have wife and family dependent 
upon us the duty to become enrolled a member of 
our society is ten times greater. 

The purport of the present short paper is to show 
that these societies have required the care all young 
growths reqnire if we would have them attain healthy 
maturity. We, the officers, have eudeavoured to do 
unto others as we would have them do unto us. It 
has always been a matter of surprise to us that a 
greater number of our profession have not seen it to 
be their bounden duty to join our ranks. It would 
seem that many of them have no sympathy with 
their neighbours, nor even any care for their own 
future. Their conduct is inimical to their interest ; 
men so improvident can only be looked upon more in 
sorrow than in anger I am at times tempted to 
despair of my profession unless a greater number 
have instincts which give force to humane and ex- 
emplary sentiments. Such sentiments always grow 
up and acquire strength in the person possessing 


them. this is a condition of the law of human nature ; 
it supplies an argument for everyone who desires 
the happiness of mankind, or anyone who fully 
realizes the responsibility to himself, his wife and 
his family. 

Our societies have steadily progressed from the 
first, and are now firmly established in a very satis- 
factory position, last year we had 14 new members, 
and this year, up to date, we have 9, one a life mem- 
ber of £10, Mr. A. J. McCallum, of Edinburgh, and 
we invite every good and true man to become a 
member. The subscriptions since January Ist have 
come in more freely and more satisfactorily than 
ever before, and the very kindly feeling expressed 
and accompaning every payment * wishing success to 
the society,” or ‘every good and kind wish,” or 
“wishing happy and prosperous new year,” is really 
most exhilarating and encouraging. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


PARASITIC THROMBOSIS OF THE LEFT 
CORONARY ARTERY IN THE ASS. 


Communicated to the Société Centrale de Médecine 
Vétérinaire. By Prorgssor P. J. Captor. 


Trans. by Tuos. J. Warr 


The rarity of clinical and anatomo-patho- 
logical docvments published with respect to the 
uffections of the arteries of the heart, in veteri- 
nary literature, decided me to present this 
specimen to you. It is the aortic portion of the 
heart of an ass which died suddenly, without mani- 
festing any previous indication of visceral disease. 

This animal belonged to the same person for 
fifteen months and came from Algeria. It was 
found, in the morning, dead in its stall. _Its posi- 
tion, the state of the litter, the absence of cutaneous 
bruising, showed that it died rapidly, without much 
struggling. 

The carcase was brought to the school for the 
autopsy. All the organs were normal except the 
heart, which was relatively much enlarged in pro- 
portion to the size of the subject; its cavities, es- 
pecially the left ventricle, were abnormally great. 
The myocardium, was seen on section to be marked 
with whitish, fibrous spots or narrow bands, sur- 
rounded with muscular tissue normal] in appearance 
or in continuity, either with the endocardium or the 
epicardium. Sclerosis of the myocardium was very 
pronounced in the walls of the left ventricle. The 
aortic valves, irregular, shrunken, rough, covered 
with vegetations towards their free edges, were 1D 
sufficient. I thought, in the first instance, that it 
was a case of aortic insufficiency complicated with 
myocarditis. But a more minute examination 
enabled me to recognise a thrombus of the left 
coronary artery; this vessel was obstructed by an 
old, brownish, consistent, friable clot, the base . 
which was exposed like the head of a nail on te 
aortic intima. The thrombosed vessel showed, ™ 
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its first part. an aneurismal dilatation filled by the 
clot, and containing besides ten little white. filiform 
bodies, about a centimetre in length, similar in 
aspect to strongyli. M. Railliet, who examined 
them, has {recognised them to be the embryos of 
the strongylus armatus. A similar aneurismal dila 
tation existed at the origin of the great mesenteric. 
In this animal. notwithstanding all the appear- 
ances of a healthy condition, were found realised 
multiple alterations which could suddenly kill the 
subject. Sclerotic, degenerated by the evolution 
of the chronic process by which it was affected, sur- 
charged by the blood which returned from the aorta 
after each systole, lastly, ischcemiated by the 
coronary thrombus, the myvcardium exhausted, 
ceased its contractions. Death supervened by 
cardiac syncope.— Bulletin de la Société Centrale de 
Médecine Vétérinaire. January 30th, 1893. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Discussion. 


_ [At the meeting at Red Lion Square, Feb. 2nd, follow- 
ing Prof. Macqueen’s address on “ ‘I'he Facial Sinuses of 
the Horse ’’—see page 440—444] 


Mr. Goopaut said it was rather difficult to follow so 
lengthy and learned a discourse as Professor Macqueen’s 
with a view of answering it in detail until the paper had 
been seen in print. He attended that meeting without 
the least preparation. With respect to the quotations 
from authorities given by Professor Macqueen some of 
them were new to him ; certainly the anatomy of these 
parts was not taught to him at College, and if it was 
taught now he congratulated the profession upon having 
better advantages than he had possessed in his day. 
Neither had he the chance which Professor Macqueen 
had of getting a large number of heads together, or in 
gomg to a knacker’s yard. His was simply a country 
practise and his preparations |made in odd five minutes. 
But he said this: they learned more by going 
to nature than by studying books. Books were well 
enough no doubt, but when they had the opportunity let 
them go to nature herself as he had done, He never for- 
got what he had learned from nature. In his reading of 
comparative anatomy he had come across no account of an 
orifice connecting the anterior sinus with the others. 
About the opening of the Eustachian canal it was sub- 
mitted to them that it was a comparatively large opening. 
e however maintained that it was a narrow opening, 
and in most specimens, almost as narrow as the 
— into the sinuses, Whilst talking about the 
a opening he asked whether it would not be well 
“ion to give it some kind of name, and suggested 
oun o-maxillary canal.” Then as to the so-called 
(Mr ¢ Professor Macqueen simply said what he 
a oodall) had told them before, namely that it 
eta tTmed by the posterior extremity of the anterior 
acted. yp, ttrbinated bone, that it was free, and that it 
aka os thing was a valve, and not merely “so- 
er ( 4 t closed hard against the maxillary bone when 

ir shown)iand when opened allowed the 


opened and closed, and regulated the passage of air 
from the nasal chambers into the sinuses. That seemed 
very simple and he thought that they would see it. 

Professor MacqureENn :—I would mention one little 
point, namely, that the so-called valve which in the living 
animal is hard and unyielding, is soft iu the dead subject, 
so that any conclusion or inference derived from the dead 
subject is misleading. In the old horse it is bone, and 
unless by disturbing this attachment you cannot put a 
probe into the sinus. 

Mr. Goopatt :—By that argument you say the open- 
ing to the anterior sinus is always closed. I say that 
that is impossible, for then there wouldjbe a large cavity 
vacuous. If this be a hard and unyielding substance it 
cannot open and close, and the opening to the anterior 
sinus would then be either hermetically sealed, or always 
open. About the size of the opening ; I have specimens 
where the opening will just admit of the insertion of a 
table knife blade flatwise, but as I had previously pointed 
out and as Mr. Macqueen has shown by his statistics, 
there are heads in which the opening is much larger. 
Here is an opening large enough to admit of the insertion 
of two fingers. This disease (ozena) is no common disease, 
you don’t get it every day. Is is a very unusual or un- 
common disease. 

Professor MacquEEN :—So is the opening. 

Mr. Goopaut :—Yes, that is the important point. You 
emphasise my point. Suppose a horse with such large 
openings as this is choked, what is to prevent ingesta 
going through that opening into the sinus? There is a 
large enough opening togothrough. In a choking horse 
it is not a question of inspization and expirations, 
it is a violent struggle for air, and what is to prevent 
ingesta going in there? J have fowud food in the sinuses, 
and one fact goes for more than theory or experi- 
ment. In one head I found ingesta there. Referring to 
Prof. Macq.zeen’s injection experiments, they were all 
made on the heads of healthy horses with small open- 
ings to the sinuses—but with a large opening, which is 
shown to be not unusual, his results would probably have 
been different. 1 do not know whether Prof. Macqueen 
took notice of the age of his horses in observing and 
noting the position of the partition and boundaries of 
the sinuses. 

Professor MacqueEn :—I did. 

Mr. Goovatt :—That makes it more valuable, because 
in the heads I have opened in the case of young horses, 
seven or eight years old, I have found in the sinuses these 
teeth. 

Professor MacquEEN (exhibiting specimeas) :—These 
are the teeth in the largest opening. 

Mr. Goopatt :—I am talking now about the position 
-f these partitions. Here is the valve shown very clearly 
in this head. (Specimen exhibited). Now here is the 
partition shewn in this (exhibit). Mr. Goodall said he 
had no desire or ambition to become‘a Saul. His only 
aim was to get at the truth. He maintained that the 
older a horse became the more forward those teeth got 
into the anterior sinuses. He perfectly agreed with 
Professor Macqueen that the opening which they had 
been accustomed to make to drain those sinuses was tov 
far back. If they took it just above the anterior edge of 
the zygoma it would be the correct place. Speaking 
of the functions of the sinuses, he went on to say that 
they must go sometimes to the great book of natural 
history in their investigations. They made a mistake in 
sticking to one animal like the horse. Let them go, 
he said, to the great book of natural history and see how 
these functions were performed in other animals. When 
the partition between the anterior and superior sinuses 
was not perfect it was an abnormality, becausg.the func- 
tions of the maxillary and ethmoidal turbinated bones 
was different. One was preparatory and the other 


pass through. His only contention was, it 


olfactory. He had brought with him the heads of a fox, 
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of a hound, and of a weazel. In these animals, in which 
the senses of olfaction was most highly developed, the 
maxillary turbinated bone was immensely convoluted. It 
moistened and varefied the air. When they got those 
two cavities connected it must be an abnormality. As to 
erectile tissue forming part of the lining membrane 
of the nose, if it were not erectile tissue then he did 
not know the meaning of words or of facts; he might tell 
Prof. Macqueen that it was regarded as erectile tissue 
in man. He did not pose as a veterinary king or 
anything of the kind,and when Mr. Macqueen made this 
allusion he (Mr. Goodall) did not think he meant it 
seriously. 

Prof. MacquEEN :—Pardon me, I merely said that 
those who took part in the discussion on your paper placed 
you in that predicament. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Goopatt :—I am sorry that they should have done 
so, because I aspire to nothing of the kind. Experience 
is worth more than theory, and I say I have found one 
animal which had been choked and which had ingesta in 
the sinuses. 

Mr. MacqueENn :—When it was dead. 

Mr. Goopatt (continuing) said that the tapir, which 
was supposed to be the original representative of the 
horse in ages gone by, had a very large false nostril. It 
was one of the peculiarities of perissodastylate mammals, 
though its analogue was seen even in the dog. He 
was delighted to find that his paper had been deemed 
worthy of the criticisms passed upon it. 

Mr. Huwtine said that while he felt thankful to Prof. 
Macqueen for his address he could not but express condo- 
lence with Mr. Goodall. t.e had the misfortune to be 
one of the individuals who differed from Mr. Goodall 
when that gentleman read his paper, and it must be dis- 
appointing for him to find that all his information was 
known pretty well a hundred years ago, except his novel- 
ties which Prof. Macqueen had now shown did not exist 
at all. It was a little rough on a man when he found 
that the old books, the old artificial books which he de- 
preciated, were really more correct than the “ book of 
nature ” that he lauded and,to which, he said, he had had 
recourse. It was, after all, a good deal better to go to 
those old artificial books than to Mr. Goodalil’s book of 
nature. It really needed some anatomical training to use 
the book of nature, and such men as Chauveau, 
McFadyean and Vanghan had gone to a good many books of 
nature, before embodying their researches in other books. 
When a man went to the book of nature he should be 
sure he had not been anticipated. Mr. Goodall spoke of 
theories, but the specimens which Mr. Macqueen pro- 
duced in demonstration of his conclusions were not 
theories but facts. They were real books of nature. 
Mr. Goodall found something in a sinus which was not 
usually found there, and the presence of which there 
might admit of half a dozen explanations. He should 
rather seek to explain this than hope to upset the 46 speci- 
mens before the Society by descanting on his single find. 
One great practical advantage of Mr. Goodall’s discoveries 
was that they had been so thoroughly upset by Professor 
Macqueen, that men were now able to rely upon their 
authoritative anatomists without being under the 
necessity of having recourse to the book of nature in 
every individual case. As to the treatment of this 
disease, the practical point was that a great number of 
gentlemen had lately told them a good deal about this in- 
sufflator and had strongly aecommended its use to cure 
impacted sinuses. It was not only recommended for 
ozeena but was recommended by gentlemen when the 
knew, or thought they knew, that they had the 
facial sinuses half full of pus. Professor Macqueen’s 
experiments demonstrated the absolute uselessness of 
this insufflator, and those who had purchased it 
and been using it during the last few years, must now 
find a new excuse for its use and action. Practitoners, 


however, had the melancholy satisfaction of know- 
ing that this instrument was not the invention of a 
veterinary surgeon, but of a pharmaceutical chemist ; and 
it might be just as well to keep an eye upon pharmaceu- 
tical chemists in future, not only when they recommended 
a new instrument, but when they recommended new drugs 
as well. He wished, in conclusion, to thank Professor 
Macqueen for the very great amount of trouble he had 
taken, and for the very interesting hour or two he had 
given them in describing the specimens produced. It 
was satisfactory to find that the books on which they 
had so long relied with confidence were not wrong, but 
that Mr. Goodall was, 

Mr. Goopatt :—I do not admit that I am wrong, and 
I do not say that Professor Macqueen is wrong. I simply 
say he has emphasised a great deal of what I have stated 
in my paper. 

Professor Smita said that he had done little anatomical 
work, but the point he endeavoured to emphasise in the 
paper he read eighteen months ago was the important 
clinical fact of the futility of endeavouring to treat 
this disease by the injection of material into the 
nostril, and that expression of opinion had, he thought, 
been very strongly supported by the results of the ex- 
periments made by Professor Macqueen. In his 
address, however, Professor Macqueen had alluded to 
some disparaging remarks said to have been made by 
him (Prof. Smith) respecting the existing anatomical 
text books. He was not aware that he claimed to have 
discovered any anatomical points, nor that he had criti- 
cised any anatomical works in connection with the sub- 
ject of ozcena. They had had clearly demonstrated that 
evening the position of the opening and the way in which 
that opening would vary in size. He did not think that 
any ordinary practitioner could have brought them so 
many specimens as Professor Macqueen had done. In 
no other place than a school could Professor Macqueen 
have made such exhaustive examinations. Assuming for 
the sake of argument that a certain amount of material 
passed into the sinus by means of the insufflator or when 
injected up the nostril, he asked how that small amount of 
material could be of the slightest use in dealing with 
such large and intricate cavities as the facial sinuses. 
The model now exhibibited is a wax cast of the sinuses— 
in this form they can be handled and seen—and it is im- 
possible to believe when looking at this specimen that 
a few grains of powder or some drops of fluid trick- 
ling into these cavities can be of the slightest use over 
its vast surface. He maintained that his great point 
had been amply supported by the facts which Professor 
Macqueeu had adduced. 

On the motion of Mr. Barrett, seconded by Mr. 
Caton, the discussion was then adjourned, and the 
meeting terminated. 


YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


The annual dinner was held at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Leeds, on January 27th. In addition to those who took 
part in the proceedings of the annual meeting, _ 
were present Professor Williams, Mr. Jas. Bailey (¥0'- 
shire Post),Mr. Harry A. Child, Mr. Kirk, and others. " 


G. E. Bowman presided. : dul 
The usual loyal and patriotic toasts having been uy 
honoured, 1s” He 


Mr. Cooke submitted “ The Veterinary Schoo a. 
said he believed the schools compared favourably = 
those on the Continent and were superior to those ne 
America and the Colonies. He thought the more string® 
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matriculation examination was a step in the right direc- 
tion. The social position to which the members of the 
veterinary profession attained was a sore point to some 
of the members of the profession, and it was no doubt 
attributable to some extent to the deficient general 
education certain members possessed. The public knew 
well enough that the knowledge of veterinary surgeons 
on matters pertaining to their profession was far superior 
to their general education. He thought the written 
examination would prove to be an advantage alike to 
examiner and pupil. They must all earnestly hope that 
the schools would turn out creditable men, and not too 
many of them. (Laughter.) 

Professor WILLIAMS, in reply, said without any egotism 
he could safely say he was the father of the Yorkshire 
Association and that Mr. Carter was the best man at the 

marriage. He gave a brief sketch of the formation of the 
Association thirty years ago, long before, he said, some of 
those present were born. He felt proud to see so many 
of his children round him. The Chairman, and the Vice- 
chairman who was also Chairman,—a problem in mathe- 
matics he could not understand,—the hon. secretary and 
others he was proud to regard as his sons. He was proud, 
after being before them 25 years, they saw no cause to be 
ashamed of the “old man.” (Applause.) No man, he 
claimed, had a greater desire to elevate the tone of the 
profession than he had. At the same time there was a 
difference between reform and revolution. He considered 
the latter acts of the Council had had in them more re- 
volution than reform. Time, of course, would prove the 
truth or otherwise of this. It was palpable that the 
schools would have to suffer in the next few years. It 
was a fortunate thing for him that he had managed to 
put by a nest egg, which would enable him to tide over 
the troubles which must come in the next few years. He 
maintained that the members of the veterinary pro- 
fession were as well educated as the members of the 
medical profession, and could spell. quite as correctly as 
men in the army. He thought it was a mistake to com- 
pel students to pass in Latin in preference to German 
and French, which was of much more use to them. In 
this opinion he was supported by Professor Blackie. 
They would, he felt sure, be pleased to hear that since he 
was amongst them last he had been elected a member of 
the Ediuburgh Town Council. (Applause.) 

Mr. Snarky gave “The Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeous,” saying it had done a great deal to raise the 
profession socially and scientifically. 

Mr. A. W. Mason, in reply, said he thanked them for 
electing him to be one of the individuals who had 
managed to obtain the new Charter. (Applause.) The 
number of veterinary surgeons was about 4000, and out 


of that number only 193 were unfavourably disposed 
towards the new Charter. The Privy Council did not 
them all they asked, especially with regard to the 
it clause. With regard to the Registration Committee | 
it ust be remembered they could not act without evi- | 
ence, Every case was taken on its own merits, but they 
could not act without clear evidence. He (Mr. Mason) 
pes sort of understrapper in the Council—(laughter)— 
po e pee an interest on their behalf in the matter that 
con ria Probably, as Professor Williams had said, 
en ts °ols would suffer for a time but the Council could 
8i mse the question of £. s. d.; they had to con- 
of the profession at large. He thought 
tio Sai d agree with him it was high time the examina- 
tion They had now a written examina- 
simultane as an oral, and the latter would take place 
ir thi sey at the four schools. That was the most 
coe or the public and the schools. 

WILLIAMS said he fully sympathised with 
" right di examination, and thought it was a step in 
when th PVetiee 2 But he thought at the same time 
© Vouncil instituted this written examination 


they should have asked the schools “Can you teach u 
to our standard in the three years that you have? If 
they could not have done that, it would then have been 
time enough to add the additional year, ii would make 
no dfference to the schools,who, of course, could not 
afford to teach for four years at the same sum as they 
had hitherto done for three. But he looked on the extra 
year simply as a period of laziness for the student, be- 
cause the standard could have been reached in three 
years. A great deal had been said about the certificates, 
and the preliminary examination of students. Since the 
examinations had gone from the College to Educational 
Boards, he had had nothing to do with the examinations, 
and he was sure that Prof. Walley was in a similar posi- 
tion. He did not know as to Glasgow or London. He 
detied any man to accuse him of tampering with a paper. 
As with the new charter, he expressed his disapproval of 
the clause which debarred a member of the Council from 
being an examiner. He maintained that the abolition 
of the dual appointment was absurd, but at the same 
time he gave the members of the Council credit for doing 
the best they could for the profession. 

Mr. A. W. Briaes gave “The Examiners” and in 
doing so said he hoped the examiners would not ask the 
student to chop more wood than he was able to. (Hear, 
hear.) In some cases the questions put were so utterly 
countryfied as to confuse the student. On the whole, 
however, the Board of Examiners was a very fair one 
indeed. 

Mr. W. A. Tayior said perhaps after the teachers of 
veterinary surgery and medicine, the members of the 
Council and Examiners were the best abused body 
of men in the profession. They heard from men in the 
Army and veterinary surgeons, scathing remarks as to 
the inability of members of the profession to practise the 
art they were supposad to have acquired. That was a 
very great reflection on the Board of Examiners. There 
must be some cause for this. As to the Army, he felt if 
aman passed the examinations of the Rvyal College he 
ought to be a fit man to be intrusted with the medical 
and surgical patients which might be placed in his charge 
in after years. He believed the examiners were imbued 
with a right feeling towards the student who appeared 
before them, and a right feeling towards the public before 
whom the new candidates would have to appear, and also, 
he thought they had a right feeling towards themselves. 
There was a cry a few years ago of “ Wolf,’—that the 
profession was not able to examine the candidates for 
diplomas. That was a debatable point. He hoped and 
trusted that the time would come before long when 
although they might send specialists to fill certain chairs 
at the Examination Board, those specialists would all 
be veterinary surgeons, for the honour of the profession. 


(Hear, hear.) 
Mr. J. Carrer proposed “ The other Veterinary Medi- 


cal Societies.” 

Mr. Taytor, replying on behalf of the Lancashire 
Association, said he was sorry to find the Yorkshire 
Association was in a languishing condition, and thought 
it could only come about by the individual members 
neglecting the duty they owed to the Association. He 
urged upon them to support the good old “ Tyke,” Mr. 
Snarry in the chair, because he was sure that gentleman 


| would do all that lay in his power to enhance the reputa- 


tion cf the Association. They ought to use every en- 
deavour to support collateral sciences and another science 
—agriculture. There were many members of the pro- 
fession quite capable of giving good advice to the owners 
of stock, in the rearing and the production and general 
management of the live stock on a farm. He always re- 
joiced when he saw that a member of the veterinary pro- 
fession had been engaging the attention of #ff agricul- 
tural society by a speech at an agricultural dinner, or the 
reading of a paper before some agricultural society on 
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some subject of common interest. There were those in 
the profession who thought such action tended to render 
the profession poorer, but he was not one of those. They 
by this means extended the right hand of fellowship to 
the public and the public would not fail to appreciate it 
at its right value. In conclusion he appealed to the meet- 
ing to support the National Society. 

r. Stevens thanked the Yorkshire on behalf of the 
North Yorkshire and South Durham Association for the 
invitation he had received to visit them. He could not 
believe the Yorkshire Association was in such a bad way 
as some of them represented. They had voted money 
for various good causes and they had nothing to regret in 
so doing. They had brought about a good feeling in the 
profession, and he could assure them the old Yorkshire 
Association was looked up to and held in respect by the 
profession at large. 

Mr, GREENHALGH gave “ The Visitors’ which was re- 
sponded to by Mr. H. A. Child and Mr. Jas. Bailey. The 
latter said he was pleased to see the way the profession 
was advancing and justifying its position as one of the 
learned scientific professions. Such societies as theirs 
if cordially and conscientiously supported by their mem- 
bers should be of great benefit to them personally and to 
the members of the profession collectively. With regard 
to the little friction which seemed to exist, and of the 
cause of which he confessed he knew nothing definite, he 
could not help feeling that the men whu did all the hard 
work, and tried their best to exalt the profession, should 
receive support rather than unfriendly criticism. (Hear, 
hear.) As to the proposal for establishing a British 
Institute of Preventive Medicine, he thought this offered 
a good opportunity for the veterinary profession to do 
something for their advancement in a more material 
fashion perhaps than they had hitherto dune. The 
medical profession and the public would gain by giving 
due representation to the veterinary profession. This 
was, he considered, a time in which the profession might 
take a stand alike in its own interest, in the iuterest of 
the flocks and herds of the country, and in the interests of 
mankind generally. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Scartu Dixon testified to the kindness and con- 
sideration he had received from members of the professiou 
in the course of his experience. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman, who 
in reply said it had been a great pleasure to him to be 

resident of the Association. He had donethe best that 
ay in his power and they had all rallied round him. He 
promised them he would not forsake the Society, but do 
all that lay in his power to further its interests. 
W. F. Greennaran, Hon. Sec. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The 173rd ordinary meeting was held in the Theatre 
of the College on Wednesday, February 8th, at 6.30 
pm. Mr. H.J. Parkyn in the chair. There were also 
present Prof. McFadyean, Messrs. Wild (president), 
Coghill (secretary), F. Hobday, M.R.C.V.S., H. L. Tidey, 
M.RC.V.S., J. Gilruth, M.R.C.V.S., H. W. Dollar, 
M.R.C.V.S., 42 members, 8 visitors, and the assist. sec, 
The minutes of last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The President (Mr. Wild) then presented the medals 
awarded by the Association as follows :— 

Prizes for Essays read before the Association.—Ist., 
Mr. Gilruth, essay on the “Functions of the uwateral 
Cartilages ;” 2ud, Mr. Tidey, essay on “ Horse Shoes and 
Shoeing.”’ 

_ Two medals presented for best examination in all sub- 
jects of curriculum except botany and chemistry.—Ist. 
Mr. Gilruth ; 2nd, Mr. Dollar. 


‘| 


Class Prizes, Class C.—Mr. Frederick Hobday for 
essay on “ An Outbreak of Influenza.” Class B.—Mr. J. 
W.O’ Rourke for essay on “ The Physiology of Digestion.” 
Class A.—Mr. Boyer for essay on “ The conformation of 
the horse in regard to work.” ; ‘ 

Mr. Walker then read his essay on “ Rheumatism ” in 
which he dealt with the disease under the several head- 
ings, causes, pathology, morbid anatomy, complications, 
symptoms and treatment. 

A good discussion took place. Votes of thanks to Mr. 
Walker for his valuable paper and to the Chairman ter- 


minated the meeting. ; 
E. E. Sexpon, Assist. Sec. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


The Government of India recently recommended 
an increase vf sixteen officers in the Veterinary 
Department, but the Secretary of State has only 
sanctioned the addition of seven officers. This 
brings the total strength for Indian Service up to 
forty-nine officers. and thirty-four will now be en- 
gaged at station hospitals, two at the depdts, and 
four in the administrative work, leaving nine in 
reserve. 


Tue Compounp TITLEs. 


Writing to The Brit. Med. Journal. A correspondent ° 
states “ that when he joined the head quarters of a dis- 
trict lately he had simply Mr.— on his cards: but 
finding the officers of the headquarter staff, and also their 
wives, socially addressed him as “ Captain ;” and that his 
brother officers were also addressed by the military por- 
tion of their compound titles, he took his proper title of 
Surgeon-Captain ; but soon found that was objected to, 
as too cumbrous. The obvious solution of these cross 
purposes is plain military titles in a Royal Corps.” 


PARLIAMENTARY, 


In the House of Commons Friday, February 10th :— 
Boarp oF AGRICULTURE FOR IRELAND. 


Mr. J. Mor.ey, in reply to Mr. Field said that there 
was already in existence an Agricultural Department 10 
connection with the Irish Land Commission, which u- 
doubtedly collected a large amount of valuable informa- 
tion. Another part of the ground was covered by th 
Congested Districts Board, and there was the bays" 
nary Department of the Privy Council. He did not fee 
satisfied with this distribution of agricultural affairs, 
and he had no doubt. that the formation of a Board of 
Agriculture would be. expedient in a country like 
Ireland. 

Mr. Fretp:—Am I to understand then that it is the 
intention of the Government to establish such a B 
as exists in England ? ‘ish 

Mr. J. Mortey:—Well, sir, I hope that an ! 
Government will do it. (Nationalist cheers.) 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN CANADA. 


Mr. H. Garver, in answer to Mr. W. Whitelaw, - 
it would not be practicable for his department to ~ . 
duct for itself on the spot any investigation of the a 
tary condition of Canada, but, as he had alresty at 
he should yive attentive consideration to any 1» rs 
tion on the subject which he might receive fro 
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Canadian Government. He understood that the regu- 
lation at present in force in the Dominion uired 90 
days’ quarantine in the case of cattle imported from the 
Eastern States of the United States, but some modifica- 
tion of this rule appeared to be allowed in the case of 
settlers entering Manitoba and the North Western 


territories. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


THE TEACHINGS OF FAILURE. 


“The Teachings of Failure’”—this is the text 
from which Dr. Markham Skerritt addressed the 
Medical School of Bristol on its last anniversary. 
The speaker impressed upon his medical brethren 
that at the present time not only are our studies 
still full of obscurity and complexity, our doctrines 
transitory and fallacious, and our craft clumsy and 
adventurous, bnt also that we—who study, teach 
and practice —make danger and confusion worse by 
our defective observations and our illogical habits 
of mind. We might retort that there is no mean 
but Nature makes that mean, and if Nature has 
made medicine dark and tricky, she has also made 
the unreasoning and maladroit doctors. | However. 
Dr. Skerritt is to be taken seriously. His strictures 
are indeed true enough. With our lights, dim as 
they are, we are no better than we should be, and 
we may well lay his remonstrances to heart, for they 
are spoken faithfully, and with an earnestness far re- 
moved from mock humility or bravado. 

Dr, Skerritt says we are so desperately cocksure ; 
we praise the last new specific as confidently as if 
tuberculin and eucalyptus had never betrayed us, 
and as if the influenza had not defied successfully 
an endless battery of infallible remedies, including 
Professor Oscar Liebreich’s apple water. Where 
now are the scores— the hundreds—of vaunted speci- 
fics of the last ten years? Ow sont les neiges d’antan ? 
Yet we are still credulons, still ‘‘ hasty to generalise,” 
still forgetful “that our premisses were wrong,” still 
“faulty in our methods.” Nay, nothing is sacred 
to Dr. Skerritt; he speaks disrespectfully even of 
salicin and of fatty degeneration of the heart. 

But Dr. Skerritt does not help us much to learn 
Where this naughtiness comes in. Are we really 


the little band could get to work; ii ot, as cynics 
might say, by any new power to the spear of Azrael, 
yet at any rate by avalanches of the pills and em- 
brocations of quacksalvers. 

Mankind will not wait; it insists upon the instant 
use of such art, good or bad, as the day can give it. 
So out our men go, noble fellows as they are, often 
armed perhaps with more faith than knowledge; as 
Dr. Skerritt says ~ full of self-sacrificing energy and 
endurance ;” but, speaking generally, not by any 
means trained observers and logicians. 

Yet the practitioner of medicine of to-day is a 
miracle of method and insight compared with his 
professional grandfathers; and as schools improve 
and philosophers prick us on, we shall mend and 
mend. _ In about five more generations the masters 
of our public schools may begin uneasily to suspect 
that a sort of apostolic succession does not make a 
teacher; but that teaching, like law or medicine, is 
an art coming not by nature. Their own art may 
condescend in time to learn more and more 
thoroughly, as we imperfect doctors already essay 
to do, and thus they may measure the sterility of 
their present labour. 

Again, when medical students on leaving school 
begin to learn something, is not our teaching too 
mechanical. too much the inculcation of detail, too 
little the expansion of faculties, so that they learn 
to prattle in formulas without being converted to 
the scientific habit of mind? Thus too often they 
bear the same kind of relation to science that the 
prayer machine does to devotion. 

Again, is it quite true to describe these errors and 
fallacies as mere huntings of will-o’ the wisp? 
After each venture do we fall back with wasted 
energy to the place we left? Do we not rather gain 
something in each spring? Exaggerated and crude 
as surmises and notions often may be. does not each 
such experience mean at least an error expelled or 
a broad road abandoned—perhaps, also, the vision 
of the skirts of a new truth, the discovery of a 
straiter gate which may lead to life? 

Finally, are we not in a transitional state as re- 
gards our very conception of medicine? Our pro- 
fession, like the world behind it, is still clamouring 
for ‘‘ cures;” but is it not clearer every day to those 
in the vanguard that the medicine of the future will 
not so much be curative in the narrow sense, as 


Worse than our fellow men, or a little better? Per- | preventive in the widest sense ?— Brit. Med. Journal. 


haps we only seem so erroneous because, abstruse 
a8 our matter is, our actions must nevertheless be 
Prompter than thought. ~The physician,” he 
admits, “ is still in demand in spite of his defects.” 

ve will try te offer some explanation of “our 
ailures. avoiding, so far as may be, this rashness 
which pertains to medical opinions. 


“ VETERINARY” CHEMIST. 


At the Blandford Town Hall on Tuesday afternoon, 


before the Mayor (Ald. P. A. Barnes) and Lieut.-Col. 


First, it seems to us we must not expect or even | Stuart, Mr. Richard Henry Groves, chemist, of Blandford, 
require medical men to be, in the stricter sense, | was summoned “for that he, not being on the register of 


ae men;” the day is not near when, as a 
y, they will be. ‘T’o contend with the seething 


veterinary surgeons, and not holding at the time of the 
passing of the Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1881 the veteri- 
nary certificate of the Highland and Agricultural Society 


Mass of h i 
fiiticine en oe must send forth our of Scotland, did, on the 31st day of December, 1892, at 
select for Pe ps and attalions. ; We cannot Blandford, unlawfully use and take an addition and des- 
oe e work only inductive philosophers or cription stating that he was specially qualified t& practise 
ss experimenters. Did we wait for these, | a branch of veterinary surgery, contrary to section 17 of 
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ur fellow creatures would be overwhelmed before | the aforesaid statute.” 
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Mr. Cclam, barrister, instructed by Mr. G. Thatcher, 
solicitor to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, by 
whom the case had been brought forward, prosecuted ; 
Mr. H. W. Parker, of Blandford, appeared for the defend- 
ant. 

In opening the case, the learned counsel said the pre- 
sent proceedings were a test as to whether the defendant 
had or had not infringed the Act. Mr. Colam said he 
might say at once that Mr. Groves had met the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons with every appear- 
ance of fairness and honourableness in this matter. He 
had not endeavoured to shield himself behind any pre- 
varication, or to put any difficulties in their way, and the 
ape image wished to thank him for the assistance he 

ad given them. They did not in the slighest degree 
wish to reflect upon Mr. Groves’s abilities: he was 
simply brought before the Bench to have, once for all, a 
somewhat important question decided. It was important 
for the reason that if the Council allowed irregular prac- 
tices to creep in, if it did not put a stop to them, as in 
the case of farriers calling themselves veterinary practi- 
tioners or veterinary farriers, such practices would increase 
and the Council would not know were to stop; quacks 
would rise up on all sides and do incalculable injury to 
owners of animals, and infringe the rights provided by the 
Act of Parliament. If Mr. Groves wished to become a veter- 
inary practitioner there was an easy way whereby he might 
qualify for the same, and he (the learned counsel) had 
not the slightest doubt but that he would, with the 
abilities he possessed, pass with the greatest possible 
ease. He (Mr. Colam) appealed to him to consider 
whether it would not be worth his while to pass the time 
necessary for qualifying. If he did not, the Act of Par- 
liament strictly implied, as Justice Hawkins and Justice 
Wills had said, that this irregular practice must be put 
a stop to. The learned counsel then submitted the case 
of the “Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons v. John 
Robinson,” reported in Vol. LXI. of the Law Journal, 
page 147, which he contended was on all-fours with the 
present proceedings. The difference was that in this 
case Mr. Groves styled himself a ‘veterinary chemist,” 
whereas in the case quoted the defendant had called his 
“ shoeing forge” a “ veterinary forge.’ The words used 
by Mr. Groves—“ veterinary chemist ”’—were in a book 
(produced) published for the purpose of advertising his 
medicines. [f he meant nothing by using the word 
“ veterinary,’ why did he use it? If he was a pharma- 
ceutical chemist, well and good ;_ but he had represented 
himself to be something more—unamely, a “ veterinary” 
chemist. Therefore did he not obviously imply that he 
was qualifled to practice veterinary science, or as the Act, 
so wide in its scope, said, “ some branch” of it; and was 
not that branch, veterinary medicine, the most important 
branch of all! In the preface to the book mention was 
made of an “ ever-increasing sale for my veterinary pre- 
parations,”’ showing that he meant preparations for the 
treatment of animals. He (the learned counsel) contended 
that that went very much farther than the case he had 
quoted. In various parts of the book the defendant des- 
cribed cattle-diseases and their symptoms, and then pro- 
ceeded to prescribe his remedy, which was exactly what a 
veterinary surgeon would do. It was also said in the 
book that the defendant and his forefathers had been 
manufacturers of veterinary medicines for nearly seventy 
years, and that he (defendant) hoped this would be a 
sufficient guarantee that the remedies were thoroughly 
reliable. After further remarks the learned counsel con- 
tended the case was concluded by the case he had quoted. 
He asked that the Bench would inflict a nominal penalty, 
if they considered the defendant was acting illegally. If 
the Magistrates were not of that opinion he should res- 
pectfully ask for a case for a higher Court. 
Charles Davis, clerk in the employ of Mr. Thatcher, 
solicitor to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 


deposed that he was instructed to come down to Bland- 
ford and obtain one of the books produced from Mr. 
Groves, which he did on Dec. 31 last. Defendant asked 
him if he had been sent by the College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, and he replied that he had. Defendant then 
remarked he had been expecting this prosecution. Wit- 
ness produced the register of the College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, and defendant’s name was not on it. There 
were two classes of members, but defendant’s name was 
in neither. 

Cross-examined: He had not personally made inquires 
in this case till December 31. 

Mr.*Parker then addressed the Bench for the defence. 
He first contended that the forge case of the “ College v. 
Robinson” had no relation to that in which they were 
engaged, and could have no relation as a matter of law. 
As a matter of fact, the defendant had not committed the 
offence with which he was charged. On page 4 of the 
book, speaking of flatulent colic, the defendant stated 
that im certain extreme cases a “veterinary surgeon 
shou.d be called in at once.” ‘Then again on page 31, 
referring to disease of pigs, it was stated no one but a 
“ veterinary surgeon should decide,” etc. Also on page 
43 the words were to be found “while a veterinary sur- 
geon is being fetched.”” Without wearying the Bench 
by reading other similar references he would submit that 
the book was no more than an advertisement of medi- 
cines, similar to such advertisements of medicines 
as Cockle’s Pills, Beecham’s Pills, etc. It was no 
worse than one-balf of the patent-medicine advertise- 
ments which appeared in daily newspapers. No matter 
what profession a man was in, no matter what trade, 
there was some one or other who would advertise. 
The contention of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons was that any man who was not on their register 
was not to hold himself out for one moment as being 
able to give assistance to any beasts. Where a man not 
possessing the necessary qualifications, held himself up 
as being a veterinary surgeon, or as a person qualified to 
do anything in the surgical art towards cattle, such as 4 
farrier (for the acts of a farrier were manual acts), he 
(Mr. Parker) admitted such came within the Act. But 
the surgical operations of such a farrier and the work of 
a chemist were entirely different things. The book pro- 
duced was a book of achemist. The leading word in 
the sentence most relied on was “chemist.” His client 
had given the statutory description of a “chemist” ; it 
was quite true he had used the adjective “ veterinary, 
but that was only used to qualify something. Veterinary 
surgery was a particular thing; no man might hold out 
that he could perform an operation of veterinary surgery, 
he agreed. But a chemist might make up a medicine for 
a sick lamb, although he should not hold himself out 
as qualified to advise a human being as to what form of 
medicine should be taken. There was a difference be 
tween prescribing as Mr. Groves had and prescribing for 
any particular horse. His client had issued advertise 
ments of things useful to animals, but had left it to the 
peuple themselves to judge whether they would use those 
remedies or call a veterinary surgeon. at”? 

Having again mentioned that the word “ —. 
governed the whole sentence, the defending —_ 
pointed out that there was a vast difference betwee? “a 
use of a forge where something was done to a partion” 
animal, and the issuing of a book for the informatie 
the owners of animals at large. Here there was 10 4 
done to a particular animal ; nothing offered to be na 
But in the forge case there was something offered ja 
done; treatment of animals was invited. The forge 
open for the reception of animals to be brought. was 10 
there was an ordinary chemist’s shop. nee vg re, oF 
suggestion that an animal ever was brought 2 ht 
would be. ‘The farrier held out that horses 
him would be treated by a veterinary. +” 
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there was no veterinary to treat animals if brought. Mr. | to revise and prepare for the French press. Archie 
Groves was simply a chemist who mixed up veterinary | said he would be very glad to do it for the English press 
medicine. The essence of the forge case was an offer to | but he was afraid that he was not able to do it for the 
treat an animal with veterinary skill, That offer was| French. However the Professor said that he was con- 
absolutely non-existent in his client’s case. In conclud- | fident of his ability for the work, so he began it from 
ing, Mr. Parker said if the magistrates were of opinion | the MS. and finished it to the entire satisfaction of the 
that as the case stood there was some considerable doubt | professor. This was the first volume, for which the 
as to whether the defendant was entitled to use the | professor promised that he would give Archie the only 
word “ veterinary ” or not, he put it to them that his | right to translate into English, and made him a present 
clieut was entitled to the benefit of that doubt. Unless of the whole work, besides writing him a nice letter 
they were absolutely certain that this case was concluded giving him the only right of translation into English. 
by the forge case, then it was for the rich Society of | However he did not undertake the work from the fact 
to get Seether _that another had begun the translation. On leaving the 
court as they thought proper. e defendant had done | Lyon j j 
nothing for which he ought to be convicted. If the | eg ee 
Bench were of opinion a doubt existed, of course no diffi-| After finishing his curriculum he took a long tour 
culties would be thrown in the way by the defendant to through the Continent, came home and joined his father, 
arrive at a proper decision. ; , He was much interested in Pasteur’s experiments 
Mr. Colam, replying on a point raised by Mr. Parker, | for rabies inoculation—went to Paris and watched his 
said his friend had got confused as to “practising ” as a| experiments. Archie was extremely fond of the study of 
veterinary surgeon and “ taking and using the title.” bacteriology, and the microscope generally; but always 
The section did not deal with practising. The point was | attended to his practice. In the summer of 1888 he went 
not as regards practising on animals; itwas that a per-|to Paris again, this time to attend the Medical and 
son taking or using a title, addition, or description (the Veterinary Congress. The subject being tuberculosis he 
words were exceptionally wide) stating that he was a/|tooka very lively interest in the discussions, and spoke 
veterinary surgeon, or practitioner of veterinary surgery, for a long time advocating the condemnation as human 
or any branch thereof, should specially qualify to prac- | food of all carcases affected with tuberculosis. There 
tise the same—viz. the branch of veterinary practice. It was a great discussion, and ultimately it was put to the 
was quite obvious that the words “any branch thereof ” vote, when total condemnation was carried by a large 
meant the dispensing of medicines. The term “ veteri- majority. 
nary” chemist implied to the person who bought medi-| At home he worked hard to get all tuberculosed car- 
cines that there was someone specially qualified to mix | cases condemned ; and was successful. In a great case in 
up such medicines, someone specially qualified to practise | Glasgow between the butchers and the Corporation, 
the science and art of veterinary practice. ; _ | where several carcases were condemned for being tuberen- 
The Bench then retired to consider their verdict. | losed, the butchers sued the Corporation for compensa- 
After a short consultation they returned, and the Mayor | tion, etc. It was along trial, and very many specialists 
said: There is adoubt in our minds about the construc- | were engaged ; Archie was kept in the witness-box for a 
tion of the Act, and we, therefore, give Mr. Groves the | very lengthened. examination, and at the finish His 
benefit of that doubt. : ; Lordship on the Bench said that “Mr. Robinson had 
_ Mr. Colam asked for a case to be stated. His applica- | about settled this dispute,” and that “he was a young 
tion was acceded to. Mr. Parker applied for costs, | gentleman who had evidently studied his profession very 
which were allowed. completely.” 
— He was an examiner for the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. He wrote several papers on sanitation ; was a 
THE LATE MR. ROBINSON. very keen sportsman, a member of the Lanarkshire and 
_—-— Renfrewshire Hunt, and a brilliant rider to hounds. 
A correspondent who personally knew Mr. A. Robin- | He was also well known in the field in Ayrshire. Per- 
son writes us as follows :— haps none of his honours was more appreciated than his 
Archie was born in Greenock on the 25th June, 1854, | being a foreign corresponding member of the Société 
was educated in the Kilklain Academy, under Doctor | Centrale de Médicin Vétérinaire. 
Buchanan, until he was over 13 years of age, when the | 
Doctor called upon his father aud said the boy was ripe for | mn 
pane he — put him. He, Spread of Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Natal. 
8 then sent to Dunkirk College, taking care of another = + : 
for the journey. He landed all in Dunkirk The Notal papers contain 
(France), joined the College, studied hard, and at the the spread of foot-and-mouth disease in vasious 
parts of the colony. A Nottingham Road corres- 


end of the year got 2nd prize for German. He took a ; d 
great liking to the French Protestant Minister, a M. | pondent writes : Several troops of oxen have passed 
d within the last two or three 


esson, with whom an arrangement was made to take down the main roa 
residence for six months, during which he made rapid pro- days, many of them badly infected with the foot- 
— in French. After this he went to Paris, where he | and-mouth disease. Yesterday I saw one of them 
= for ashort time, came home, saw practice with his jo¢, dead un the public outspan, Karkloof. Small 
passed in due time (1873) taking the large woneer P 
a medal given by the examiners for the practical | Colony. . a? 
mination. Mr, Wilkinson, P.V.S., who heard him A correspondent writes from Harrismith: The 
jramined at all the tables, accosted his father, and asked | disease still seems to be spreading, and the whole 
pe mee his son to go into the Army, indeed he in-country is likely to suffer from it more or less; but 
hor n the that he should get him, but neither his father | the worst feature about it is that transport ‘s likely 
Archi er would listen to it. to suffer considerably. ‘The Government, whether 
pa hous very well, and hie father promising | t, has issued a notice that alLanimals 
give him a year in France, he was sent to the Veterin- wisely om, = “ f 
suffering from this disease must be separated from 


“ty College at Lyons. While there 
. , one of the professors 
Was writing a book on Obstetrics which he Sai iiiiosen the others and kept isolated until they recover. 
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Farmers and transport-riders condemn jthe action 
very strongly. and say it is too late now to shut the 
stable dovr, and if the Government should insist 
upon it, they will at once break down the whole of 
the transport system. 

At Charlestown the disease is having a distinct 
effect upon the passage of the goods. Quantities of 
wagons are lying about on the town lands, oxonless 
for the time being at any rate, and transport rates 
have risen and hardened mainly in consequence. 
Goods have been coming up freely, and the sheds 
appear to be well and heavily stocked. Christmas 
goods this year have a poor chance of getting up to 
time, unless the supply of transport increases, and 
that quickly.— Cape Times. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MILK FEVER. 
Sir, 
I noticed in the last issue of your paper an article on 
the subject of parturient apoplexy. After bringing for- 
ward a new and quite feasible theory as to its cause, the 
writer goes on to symptoms. Firstly he quite correctly 
says that “ fardel bouna ”’ may be mistaken for parturient 
apoplexy, and the only way he gives of distinguishiug the 
one from the other is by the result of treatment—where 
one case dies apd the other recovers. This is quite a new 
method of diagnosis, moreover a very unsatisfactory one, 
but to make sure that no mistake has been made I will 
oe you the writer’s own words. He says “ if you givea 
ardel bound case a pound of salts the animal will soon 
say good-bye,” whereas with parturient apoplexy if you 
give the salts in good time and use the other remedies 
(which are conspicuous by their absence) the case will be 
saved. Now these last are, in my opinion, most remarka- 
ble statements; surely in fardel bound a good dose of 
purgative medicine such as salts is the very best possible 
thing to be done. Mr. Ward is evidently a little at sea 
about the term “fardel bound” which means impaction 
of the third stomach, not inflammation of that organ. 
Inflammation of the third stomach is, I may say, of rare 
occurreuce on account of the comparatively non-vascular 
wall. Diffuse inflammation, when it does occur, generally 
arises as a result of unrelieved impaction. Circum- 
scribed inflammation is pretty common and is generally 
caused by foreign bodies, the symptoms being quite 
different from those of parturient apoplexy. 

With his treatment, Mr. Ward’s theory hardly seems 
to agree very well. If the disease is due as he says to 
want of stimulus to the brain, why does he give bromide of 
potash which acts asa sedative? I should say that using 
drugs havinga stimulating effect upon the brain would 
have been more in accordance with his theory. 

Oup Hann. 


‘ AGRICULTURAL VETERINARY SCIENCE. 
IR, 

You will perhaps allow me asa near relative to give you 
and your anonymous correspondent M.R.C.V.S. some 
information as to the identity of the Mr. Thos. Hill re- 
ferred to in your last issue. Mr. Hill is a graduate of 
the Royal Veterinary College, London, his diploma bear- 
ing date May Ist., 1856. After graduating he obtained 
the appointment of veterinary surgeon to the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand, which post I believe he still holds. 
Some time since I noticed that Mr. Hill’s name was not 
upon the register and at once obtained the necessary 
papers for his reinstatement from the secretary, which 


I forwarded to him, and I have no doubt the matter has 
received his attention. 

One would have thought that your correspondent, with 
his supreme contempt for superficiality, would, before 
making an attack of this kind, have made himself 
acquainted with all the conditions of the examination. 
He does not inform us whether the teacher of the class 
was also the examiner, how many of the questions were 
to be answered, nor the time allotted for the examina- 
tion. As the examination paper mentions annual 
examination and third year I imagine considerably more 
than a smattering is taught and examined upon, nor does 
M.R.C.V.S. appear sensible of the fact that the colonial 
farmer is almost entirely dependant upon his own know- 
ledge when accident or sickness befalls his animals, 
except in large towns the veterinary surgeon is a rara 
avis. Ten years ago is a good while to go back to, and 
at that period even the examinations conducted by the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons were not—well— 
quite perfect arrangements for determining the attain- 
ments of the would-be practisers of the art and science 
of veterinary medicine and surgery. 

The sympathy which you, sir, so condescendingly 
bestows upon the unfortunate Colonial student of ten 
years ago would, I think, have been far better placed had 
you devcted it to some up-to-date question, say, for 
instance, the recent revelations in connection with the 
farrier’s scheme, the letter to the Council upon which 
was so conveniently but discourteously shelved.—Yours 
truly, 

Gero. Epwp. Kine. 


i TESTIMONIAL ADVERTISING. 
Ik, 

I desire to submit to the profession a “ testimonial ” 
which I think had better never have been written. It 
seems absurd to train and educate unen in the principles 
of pathology and therapeutics if the result is to bea 
public preference for quack remedies “ to any other drug 
know of.’’—Yours truly, 

J. B. H. 


J.S. STANLEY-CLARKE, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., writes :— 


“27, VENTNOR Hove, BricHToN, 
January 10th, 1892. 

“TI have been Veterinary Surgeon to the Kennels of 
the Brighton Basset Hounds for the last two seasons. [| 
have done everything in my power to stamp out several 
diseases without success. Mr. Croker, the huntsman, 
decided to try Pacita last summer, and J must own that 
I never saw such marked improvement in the health of 
the pack after a few doses to each hound, and their con- 
dition this season has been the adniiration of all those 
who have seen them. I intend to use Pacita in practwe 
in preference to any other drug I know of in cases 
distemper, eczema, and worms, and many other diseases 
we see every day in veterinary practice. Pacita cannot 
fail to win golden opinions wherever it is allowed a fair 
trial, and will soon, I expect, be a stand-by in every kennel 
in England.” 

[We find no J. S. Stanley-Clarke on the register of the 
R.C.V.S. If the initials are a misprint we can only hope 
that Mr. Clarke is ignorant of the use “to which his opinion 
is put and that when his attention is drawn to the matter 
he will at once prevent such an indefensible use of his name. 


—Eb.] 
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